READE R. 


A I profeſs to ſay nothing of my own 


Srock, fo I have no cauſe to fear, that 

1 am accountable for the Truth of theſe Cen- 
ſures. TI think my ſelf accountable only for 
the Faithfulneſs of the Quotations, which I jan 
to each Saying, My Authors then may ſpeak 
for themſelves, without my being ingag'd to take 
the part of any, or to maintain their Sentt- 
ments, So that 'tis free for each Reader in 
particular, either to become the free Cenſurer 
of theſe Criticks with as much. Authority, as 
they have taken to Cenſure Homer and V irgil, 
or to joyu with them m their Verdiits. 
As theſe Fudgments of my Authors are not 
Uniform, 0 not in one and the ſame Author, 
(as 'tis evident in Rapin himſelf ) 'tis plain, 
A 2 that 


ps 
WE OS,» 
15 >; 


 Tothe Reavpex 
that in Juch 2 Variety of Opini ons ſome muſt 
needs ftray bath from Truth and Juſtice. But 
this Diſcernment being above my Reach, I leave 
the Delight to the Reader himſelf to judge there- 
of : not but that now and then I give a hint 


of what T think more or leſs of their Antho- 
rity. 


Verdicts: 
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Verdicts of the Learned 


CONCERNING 


VIRGIL and HO MER. 
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SECTION [. 


The Excellency and Nature of an Heroic Poem, and bow 
to judge well. thereof. 


is to direc Perſons of Quality, *tis the nobleſt and moſt 
important Work of the Mind. If we conſider the Labour 
and Art about it, 'tis the moſt ſublime, the moſt ingenious, 
and the hardeſt; nay, beyond it there's nothing richer, or more 
magnificent to be found. A Man cannot have too much WW;t to 
undertake ir; nor too long a Life to compleat it. All ſorts of 
Learning muſt be brought thither in refined Abſtracts, and the 
Art to make ſuch Quinteſſences is a ſort of Chymiſtry known to 
few. Sublime Notions, and magnificent Repreſentations, which 
are not to be found in every Stall;are the Paterns to be imploy'd 
there. The Wit-which.an ZZeroic Poem requires, ought to be of 
the firſt Rate of Wits,. who are among us,. what the Seraphim 
are among the Angels. | | 
- *Twere then to require too much, to have the Undertakers of 


I we conſider well the main-Z:d of an Heroic Foem, which 


{uch a long and laborious Fabrick, to be infallible. Hicherto 


none have ſer their hands to it, who ſtood not in need of Par- 


don, for many things. Z7omer indeed had the Honour to work. 
therein without. a DireRor- and Patern: But- 'tis not me 2-0 
12G. 
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chat he did without Fault what he did without Model ; ſince 
he ſlumbers ſometimes according to Florace. Bonus aliquando 
dormitat Flomerus. 'Tho' Virgil has copied out the beſt Paſlages, 
and that the Copy is more exact than the Original; neverthe- 
leſs we muſt acknowledge, that had he beer-ycer more exact, he 
had ſtood in need of. no Apologies; nor had the Grammarians 
pur him ſo often to the rack, to be reveng'd of the trouble he 
gives them. So that, notwithſtanding all che tranicendent Elo- 
ginms of Homer and Virgil in the Schools ; yet is th: perfect 
Feroic Poet ſtill to be born, as well as the complear Prince, or 
che perfect Captain. | 
To clear this Paradox, we muſt not coni{ider FHomer and Vir- 
zil's Poems by their Syperficies, Outſide, or by Pieces, like meer 
Grammarians, as'/acrobins, Jul. Scalizer, and Fl. Ur/1nns have 
done; But to ſuryey well theſc great Works, we muſt fathom what 
they have thar's moſt Eſſcntial ; We mult, ſays Rapin, 
Fir ch. ab ſurvey all the Proportions thereof, conſider whether 
all the Beauties are well placed, whether the Pro- 
batl: and Wond:rful are judiciouily oblerv'd ; whether the Poetic 
Licences are not either roo ſtrong, or ſtretcht too far; whether 
all the Decornms of good Manners and Morals are exactly kept ; 
whether the Expreſitons are delicate: and paſlionate ; whether 
all is in its place, and keeps up itz due Character ; whether 
good Senſe runs thro' the whole, and whether all things are. as 
rhey ought to be. For nothing can pleaſe unleſs fo, according 
co the great Principle of 2rintilian: Nibt poteſt placer? quod non 
de:cet. This is what the Skilful conſider, and not external Or- 
naments which detain the Ignorant. 
If the Works of Homer and H7irgil were loſt, I ſhould be very 
curious to know what others had ſaid of them, who had ſeen 


them. Bur ſince their Works are in 'our hands, to what pur- 


poſe trouble we our ſelves much, abour what Plato, Ariſtetle, 
Paterculus, Plutarch, Alian, Boſſu, and Thomafſin have {aid of 
them, they being no Poets? Let us then confider them by the 
true Rules of Heroic Poeſie, and judge-of their eilential Parts 
our ſelves. | 

According to the Doctrine of Ari//otle, Manbrunus, Rapin, 
and Ryxus, an Heroic Poem is an Imitarion of an illuſtrious and 
| compleat 


concerninz Homer and Vikeir. 3. 
compleat Aion, written in long Verle, to ſtir up Gentlemen 
to gallant Actions with Wonder and Delight. This fort of 
Poem comprehends five main and ellential Things. r. The 
Action. 2. The Fable. 3. The Characters. 4. The- Senti- 
ments. 5. The Expreſlion. 

The Adion is the Matter and Subject of the: Poem. The 
Falle is the Form and Contrivance of that Action. The Cha- 
racters are the main End and Drift of the Poem.. The Senti- 
ents and the Expreſſion are neceſſary Ornaments. The Poct 
rakes the Action from the Hero, the Fable from the Rutes of 
Art, the - Characters from Moral Philoſophy, the Sentiments 
from Logick and good Senſe, the Expreſſion from Grammar and 
Rhetorick. 
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Secr. Il. | 
The Matter or Aion of Homer and Virgil's Poems. 


RULE 1 


7” HE Matter of an Heroic Poem is the Subject which the 
Poet undertakes, and propoſes to himſelf ro work unon. 
Now according to Ariſtotle, Rapin. and Beſſu, this Attion ought 
to have theſe tour Conditions. 'To be Oe; compleat, illuitrious, 
and not exceeding the length of a Y.car. 1. Ore, that is, chiefly 
performed, and in one continued ſpace of time withour a per- 
fe Intermiſſlion ;- and moreover, {uch-as cannot be divide. in- 
to other whole and compleat Actions. 2. Mlyftrions, and con- 
{cquently of eminent Men, and in ſome famous and important 
Matter roo, res geſts, reeumgque, ducumque. 3. Compleat , to 
which nothing is wanting of all things that may bring it ro the 
end. 4. Of certain Length, not exceeding the ſpace. of a Year, 
from the time where the Poet begins. 


Homer's Addon compar d with the Rule. 


Whether the main Action of the 7/jads conſiſts in the War of 
Troy, as {ome pretend with Zorace, or whether in tho Anger of 
Achilles, . 


wo, LOT 2 + —, 
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Achilles, as others with Boſſu will have it, becauſe the Death of 


Hedor ends not the War, ſince the Siege of Troy laſted'a Year 
after, it is plainly defeCtive, in that tis liable to be thus con- 
rroverted. According to Boſſu 'tis no Adtion at all, but a Paſ- 
fon, and a very unjuſt one too, far from being /llyſtrious; or if 
it is an Action, Homer himſelf owns, that it was prejudicial 
both to his own Country and Party. The Action Gigs to have 
a Beginning, a Middle, and an End, ſays Ariſtotle. But, tho' 
this Anger of Achilles has a Beginning, yet has it neither End 
nor Middle, fays Rapin ; for "tis diſcarded, (adds the fame Au- 
thor) by another Anger of Achilles againſt Zefor, for the Death 
of Patroclus : So thar there are two Angers, the one for the loſs 
of his Friend, the other for the loſs of his Miſtreſs, and what is 
worlſt of all, the reſt of the Poem has no connexion with this 
Anger. Homer not minding it in the ſpace of 18 Books, as if 
he had forgot his own Deſign. 

The Action of the Oayſſea (continues Rapia, Comp. Floms. & 
Virg. Chap. 6.) is not more perfect, than that of the 7l;as. It 
begins by the Voyages of Zelemachas, and ends by thoſe of 
Ulyſſes. This makes Paul Beno to ſay, that the Fable of the O- 
z ln is double. In reality, concludes Rapin, one knows not 
what to make of the firſt tour Books. A /e bien prendre, on ne 
ſeait ce que Ceſt. So that neither of the Actions are One, Com- 
plear, or 1lluſtrious. 


Virgil's Aon compar d with the Rule. 


Tho! 'ris granted by all, that the Adtion of the .#p:is was 
equal to the greatneſs and magnificence of the Roman Empire, 
yer is it vicious, and mangled in the condition we have ir, ſays 


 Mambrunus, who has writ both an Heroic Poem on Conſtantine in 


12 Books, and a large Treatiſe of Heroic Poeſie, And indeed, 
as to the Unity of Yirgil's Action, -good Father Boſſ# confeſſes 
ingeniouſly, that 'ris caſter to tell wherein the Unity of the Epick 
Action conſiſts not, - chan to ſay in what it conſiſts. Ds Poem 
Epic. Book 2. Chap. 7. For ſome place the Action in the Voyage 
of ZEneas, in imitation of the Oayſea, others in the War of /raly, 
in imitation of the 71;ads. 

As 


concerning Homes x and Viseis, 5 


As:to the Compleatneſs of the Action, both the Scal/zers, and 
after them Perrault, Paral. des Anciens & Modern. 2. Yol. hold, 
that Yirgil's Action is not compleat nor finiſht; and all the 
Arcients held, adds Foſ-ph Scaliger, that Yirgil intended 2.4 
Books in imitation of ZZomzer. But being prevented by death, 
he therefore ordered his ,Zzejis to be burnt, (iit ad jgnrs) know- 
ing it to be but a Piece of a great Work, unfiniſhed, as the un- 
finiſht Verſes alſo demonſtrate. This made Maphens Yegio add a 
thirteenth Book to the AZneis. _ 

I cannot endure, ſays Perrault (in the fore-mentioned place) 
that YVirgil's Aneis ſhould end at the Death of 7arnus. "Tis 
true, that by his death and that of Amata, great Obſtacles are 
remov'd, yet is not Zzeas ſettled King of the Latines. The 
Reader cannot be fully ſatisfied, to-behold the Aﬀairs of Ancas 
at a ſtand in fo fair a progreſs. He wants to ſee him marry 
Lavinia, and by that means take poſſeſſion of the Kingdom of 
rhe Latines, without which one may juſtly queſtion whether it 
ever came to paſs. This Marriage would only have compleat- 
ed what is but yet begun ; it had ſetled the Foundation of rhe 
Roman Empire, which is the main Action of the Poem. Thus 
then, tho' Virgil's Ancis has a Beginning, and a Middle, yet 
wants it ſtill an End, to compleat the Action. 


|. —_ 


SnC'r. a 
The Form and Contrivance of Virgil and Homer's Fable. 


RULE II. 


HE Fable, according to Ariſtotle, is the chief thing in 

an Heroic Poem, is the Soul, \uyy and Foundation there- 

of, is the Principle which gives, as it were, Life, and moves 
all the Springs of that Engine. This Fable and Contrivance 
conſiſts chiefly in three Points. 1. In the Orderly Narration of 
the chief Action, and of all the Materials that make it up : 
And this Order is twofold, Natural, or Artificial, beginning by 
the Middle. 2. In the exa proportion of the Probable and 
B . Wonderful, 
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Vonderful; whereof she firſt makes it worthy of Belief, and the 
next of Admiration. 3. In the marſhalling and coherence. of- 


the Epiſodes or by-Hiſtories, with. the chief: Action. 


Homer's Fable compar'd: with #hs' Rule. 


i. Tho' Hilicarnaſſ:us, Opnſe, Critic. commends Homer chiefly 
for his. Fable, yet (ſays Repin,Compariſ. Ch. 6.) Homer manages {0 
little the Probable, and ſtretches fo: far the Wonderful, out of too 
great a deſire. to raiſe always Admiration, that he leayes no- 
thing to. be done, neither by Reaſon, nor Paſſion; no nor by 
Nature, but all is done by Machines. © The Gods. are imploy'd 
upon all occaſions, without the leaſt regard either 'to their 
Rank, or to the peace and tranquillity of their Condition , per | 
ambages Deorumque miniſteria. Stat. 

If Priamns has loſt FefFor, Fove maſt needs ſend the Goddeſs 
tris his Meſſenger, to admoniſh him to take care of the Corps 
af his Son, and to redeem it from Achilles. This Father {6 
tender of his Son, could not he think of it himſelf? - Bur muſt 
have a Machine to put him in mind that he is a Father. Mercury 
becomes. Priamus his Coachman, to bring him to Achilles to de- 
ſire the Body of his Son. And to prevent the danger of Straglers 
coming to the Camp of the Greeks, Mercury caſts them all aſleep, 
and prepares the heart of Achilles by ſome feelings of compaſſion ; 
nay-7hetis, Achilles's Mother, works upon him alſo, by the or-. 
der of Fove. Thus Homer diſpoſes of the Gods, as of ſo many 
Perſonages of the Stage. | 

2. As to the mixture of E:ſodes with the chief Aion, they. 
are forced and unnatural. Homer begins his Oayſſes, which is. 
his beſt Poem, ſays Rapin again, by an Epiſod. of four Books. 
He ſtrays from his Matrer,. almoſt before he:is enter'd into it ; 
and to make a regular Building, he begins by a piece our of the - 
Work. On ne ſcait ce que ceft, ſays Rapin. 

3: What Relation has the Wound which Dziomedes gave to 
Mars, to the anger of Achilles > Fomer enlarges much on this 

- Adventure in the fifth Book of his 7/iads. Mars who weeps like 
2 Child, comes and makes his complaint to Fove, who ſmartly 
igers him., Yet Peep the Doctor of the Gods is call'd to cure 

him, 


concering Home and Vin'sil. + 

him, and the Poet who likes this Paſſage, ſtretches it too far. 
He trifles thereupon, and one. would pity.him, bur that we are 
prepoſkeſs'd with the greatneſs of his Genius. 
4. Homer's Compariſons are cold and forced, but never Ex- 
cellent, ſays Perrault. Was there ever any thing fo ridiculous, as 
to compare 4jax inthe midſt of a bloody Battle,:to an 4s gra- 
zing in Corn > And his Deſcriptions are both too frequent,” and 
too long. | | 


Virgil's Fable compar d with the Rule. 


Tho' Monſieur Segrazs in his Preface to the 2#£7c7is, maintains, 
that the prime beauty pf that: Poem conſiſts in rhe wonderful 
Narration, nevertheleſs Perrault boldly ſpeaks thus : [ Parallel of 
Ancient and Modern.] 1 believe that all Men of Senſe, and that 
are Impartial, will think with me ; That the Adventure of the 
Wooden Horle in the {econd Book: inffar montis equum, is the 
molt childiſh part of all the A£eis. Whar! a City which had 
withſtood all the Arts of Greece for the ſpace of ten Years, lets 
herſelf be taken in one Night by a Stalking-Horſe! Yirgil un- 
derſtood ill ir ſeems the temper of Ulyſes, to think he would 
ſhut himſelf up in that Engine ; he was too crafty to do it: And 
this old Rook, whoſe Wiles are fo cry'd up by Antiquity, had 
better devices how to take Cities. Yet, if we believe Y7rg:l, 
Queen Dido was charm'd with the Story of the Wooden Horſe, 
and ſo might any Cook-Maid with the' Boys and Pedants in 
the Schools: But never can prove either Probable or Wonaderfitt 
to any Man of Senſe. | 

2. Peltier, in his Poetic Art, ſays; that there are in Y7rgif's 
ZEneis great number of faults. againſt Probability; and molt of 
them needleſs too, where he has placed them. What more in» 
probable, than the Golden Bough in the ſixth of the ;Zzcxs, 


—_ i... 
Aurens, & foliis & lento- vimine Ramus. 


What again more incredible, than the Twigs thar ſpranig out 6f 
Pohaorss, in the third Book? A 
B 2 Forte 
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Forte fuit - "a Tumulus, quo cornea ſumma 
Virgulta, &c 


Are Don 2uixot's Windmills (turnd into Gyants in his Brain) 
more ridiculous and childiſh, than rhe meramorphoſing of A- 
neas's Ship: and whole Fleet into Sea-Nymphs ? in the gth. Book. 
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FTinc Virginee 
Redduntur totidem facies pontoque feruntur, 
ue prius erate ſteterant ad littora prore. 


3- Bur ſays again Peyrault in his Parallel, how comes N:ptune 


to threaten ſo {ſeverely the poor harmleſs Wind Zephyras, for. 
the Storm in the firſt Book > 


Eurum ad ſe Zephyrumque vocat, fc. 
Duos Ego, OF. 


What ſhare had he in that Tempeſt? He that has nor the force 
to beat down a Tulip, how could he {well up the Sea? He is 
the Ladies favourite, and {carce can ruffle a"towring Commode. 

4. As to Virgil's Epiſod:s, Father Rapin in his Refl-#ions on 
Poefie, finds faults with the exceſſive length of the Fpifod about 
the taking of 7roy, which contains two whole Books, the fe- 
cond and third of the Poem, ſcarce pardonable, ſays he, becauſe 
they hold out a whole Night. I queſtion nor but good Queen 
Dido yawn'd often all the time, ar the Story of #neas's Ad- 
ventures ; and that's an Obſervation, adds Perrault, which Y;r- 
gil's Commentators have paſs'd by in ſilence. 

But all Authors have obſerved two conſiderable Faults of 
Achroniſm and Slander in that Epiſod of Dido in the fourth Book. 
By the tirſt of falſe Chronolozy, he makes that Princeſs Elder b 
300 Years than in reality ſhe was. By the other of Scandal. he 
has diſgracd the ' moſt. Diſcreet and Vertuous Princeſs of her 


Age, as all Hiſtorians, Poets, and Fathers agree, witneſs this 
Epigram of Auſonias in Scaliger, | 


Invida 


— 


concerning\'Homurn ord Vieeis. 


Invida cur inme ftimalaſti Muſa Maronens,. 


Fingeret ut in me damna pudicitie, &c. - . 


And thus has utterly ruined her Reputation in the Mind of all 
Poſteriry. This is both a baſe and unpar..onable Faultin Virgil, 
to raiſe the Glory of the Romans,- by ruining the good Name of 

a Woman, the: Ornament of her Sex ; becauſe forſoorh ſhe was 
the Foundrels of an hoſtile Ciry. 


Szex: IV. 


Homer and Virgil's CharaFers of their Fero's, which is the 
End of Epick Def. 


RULE Il... 


®” HE end of Heroic Poeſic being to \ give Inſtructions by 
Examples to Perſons of Quality, the Characters of Ver- 
tues and Vices mult be carefully drawn ; the,CharaQers of Yer- 
tuzs, Wiſdom, Courage, Piery, Temperance,:; Patience, &'s. ro 
embrace them: and the Characters of Yices; Atheiſm, At i: 
Drunkenneſs, Gaming, Luſt, &c. to avoid: them. As t 
Heroic Virtue (according. ro Arifotle in his. Erhicks) is 18 
up of all Virtues, ſo the Character of an Hero muſt be made yp 
Three Virtues arleaft ſays Befſu. The Firſt makes up his Cha- 
racteriſtical and 'Conftanx Virtue ; as Piety in. AEneas, and Pru- 
dence in Ulyſſes, to diſtinguiſh chem plainly and ar firſt ſight from 
the other Hero's. The Secondary. Virtues are only ornamen- 
ral, as Friendſhip. in Achilles. The Third is ha which is 
neceſſary and common to all Heroes. \ I | 


; Homers Charatters RELAY with the Rule, wy ks 
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11 Tho' Zorace thinks: Eower frrer x to 45060 Morals To Mankind 
than the Philolophers of old; ys: kr 0.) 79a 
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"ro . 1 9*Vardiflerof he Learned, 


_Quicquid fit pulchrams, -opubil 
Plenius & melins Chryfeppa'& 


And tho' Ger. Jo. Yofftas de nat. Fortic. Cap.g.: is of the ſame 
Mind ; yet Rapzn, who Tfeems to have:examined betrer Zomer's 
and bad Qualiries;; both in his. R2fexions:00 Poefre, and 


.\ $drambile;: aide non, 
homers arctt. 


' his Compariſon of Homerand Firgil, pretends that. Z7omer has not 


kept the Characters of his Heros:, nor: their Manners in a due 
Decorum. And indeed, Homer, adds he, repreſents to us hard 
and cruel Fathers, weak and paſſionate Heros, he might have 
added clowniſh and butcherly ones ;- wretched, reſtle(s; quarrel- 
ſom Gods who cannot endure cach other. 

Ariſtotle in his Portick Art, wills, that.the; Images.and Chara- 
ers which the Poct makes, repreſent Perſoris not ſuch as they 
really are, but ſuch asthey ought to be, yet the Character of 
Achilles the chief Hero ſeems ill drawn. For as Horace obſerves, 
tho' Achilles is valiant,/: yet-is he choletick, fierce, violent, in- 
juſt, he ſlighrs the Laws, and puts all his Reaſon in the Sword 


he bears by his fide. 


 Impieer, Hound, znexorabilis, acer, © 
Fura megat fibi- nata, nibil non arrogat armis. 


Moreover he is eval to "_ Corps of Efedtor, even to-delipht 
in Reyenge over it, and - Avarice without Example, Fo ls 
to an afflicted Farher the Body of his Sori. - Finally,” this Hero 
of Homer, of fo'preat a Name, and fo cry'd up in all Ages, is 
> Fetch offs rſeQion and Defaults, i Heres eff uu dkrege 
exfettions & te dtfants, He Rapin,: Parallel of Hors. & Virg. 

7 £= £5 himſelffpeaks Achilles mhumatrdealing with 
the Corps of He#or, _— rig Hettorem ud thrrum” religntuns Achol- 
les, Iacerari eum & ſentire, credo, pmat; & wleifeitwr, mw fibi vi 
de:tur. Orat. Tuſc. Lib, :., What again can be more unworthy 
of a Hero, than Achilles Zeal againſt the Flies abour'the Wounds 
of Patroclss his Friend 2 Lib. 19. [iad. 

' Tſpeak not of the other Heros of the 7ijad, where Kings and 


Princes do one another all fort of baſe: Ihjuries like __ 
where 
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concerning Homzx and Vigoir. 'Th 
where Achilles calls KRing' Ag amemnron dranken Sor, and: impur 
dent Dog's-face. *Tis-nort poſſible: thar chief Officers - were' ſo 
brutiſh as to do fo: or if that hapned, they are Manners too in- 
decent to be put into an Heroic Poem, where things ought to 
be placed, for the Inſtruction-of young Gentlemen. Yet, to 
hear with what reſpe& good Father Beſſs ſpeaks ofthe 7l;ads; one 
wou'd think he made a Commentary onholy-Seripcure. 

I paſs to the Oayſſea, ſays Perranlt in his Parallel, where Ulyſſes is 
ſuch a Megly of Prudence and: Knayery, of Heroic and Mean+ 
neſs. that 'tis almoſt: impoſſible co define it well. This Prince 
whom Z7oer. fers: forth as a- Patern of: Wiſdom, lets himſelf be 
made drunk by the Pheacians, for which the Poer is blamed- 
both by 4ri/cile and Philoſtratss. © Bur what Extravagance in 
this perfetly wiſe Man, to forget ſo {oon hig Wife, ſo virtuous . 
a Princeſs, and his Son who was fo dear to him, to ſtay ſolong 
with Calypſo a Tilt, and run after Czrce the famous Sorcereſs. Had 
then Fomer drawn well Ulyſes Charafter, we need nor'be ata. 
ſtand to know whether: he was an honeſt' Man, or-a Knave. 

2. As to the Characters of Zomer's Gods, this Poet attributes - 
to them criminal Actions, whereofnone are capable bur the moſt 
wicked amongſt Men, ſays Plato in Lib. 2. & War Legibus. Tully 
alſo blames ZZomey for giving to Gods the ImperfeQtions of Men, 
wiſhing rather that he had given to Men ſome of the excellent 
Qualifications of the Gods, Zumana ad Dees transferebat, Divina - 
zwall:m ad nos. | \ 


| y 7” sf XaTs peck ; ogg. oo: $ - =. DEI 
» Virgit's Charadters compar 4 with the Rules. | 


FAR. "a ES, FIGS | Mo EF Jo, ego 4 ood 
The main and conftant CharaQter of #neas being Pit. : 
Boſſu : What had thar Piety of Father. Z2:as to, do in.rthe.Cave 
with Dzdo Queen of Carthage I ſays Parrault, [Pa FT, of Ancient 
and Modern.) Avery homely. Room. to:icourt aLady' in. Nay 
his pretend-d Pity; ar every, K6Be may, 6TH Saperftdtion; ang 
make him rather paſs for the Founder of a Religious,Order, than - 
of the Reman Empire. 2. Aneas his Secondary fort of Orna- 
mental Qualifications are Tears and” Pity: . bur whoris able £ocn- 
dure his briny Tears at every Moment, nay Twice” or Ehirice 


in the ſame Page, and again Four Times in a Dozen Lines, cſpe- 
h cially 
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cially in the Firſt, Sixth, and Eleventh Books : He weepsat the 
ſight of Pictures, which repreſent the Adventures of the Siege 
of 7 roy. © | | 


Syunt lacryme YETI oma memes 


Conſftitit & lacrymans mom 
I. Book. 
Agnoſcit lacrymans 


And not only his Eyes water and ſhed ſome drops of Tears, 
as the Love of his Country may draw from a Native ; bur he. is 
by. all in a Bath of Tears, attended with heavy Sighs and Groans : 


| | Multa gemens, largoque hameZtat Hannive vulium. 


This continual. blubbring on the ſame Account, is nor proper © *: 
to the Sorrow of that Nature. He weeps at the parting from 
Aceſtes : lacrymans . commendat Aceſtes ; and at the drowning of ; 
Palinurus-his Pilot; -nay Yirgil begins his Sixth Book with his 
Hero's weeping ; : S7c fatur lacrymans, when he ſees Dido in Hell, 
as alſo for his Wife Creuſa, and likewiſe for Prince Pallas. - 


ns ME a es = 


I CLacrymss ita. fatur abortis. 
bf 2. Book...) Hec ub d:flevit. | 
? CSpargitur & tellus lacrymis, ſparguntur & arma. 


And upon ſundry other Occaſions, where ſuch exceſſive tender- 
neſs becomes not cither.a Hero, or his Army. There never was 
2 as I think, ſuch a weeping, blubbring,' ſighing, groaning, nay 
1: bawling Hero in all Hiſtory. . /mplevi clamore wias, ſays he of 
[ | himſelf. 1 

J _. But what is yet more intolerable in a Hero, are Aneas fre- 
4 quent Frights and Fears, Tremblings and cold Sweats, upon all 
{uddain and unexpeRted Accidents: Ar the very firſt beginning 
we find him ſciz'd with a'great fright in a Storm at Sea, wherein 
he ſhakes for fear. | | 


Extemplo AEnee ſolvuntur frigore membra. 
Ingemuit. -— 
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concerning Homz k and Viseir. 'E 


In the ſecond and third Book, he is. frighted with Spirits , ar 
the Viſion of which he ſays of himſelf: | 


Obſtupui fteteruntque Come, & vox faucibus hefit. 
Tum vero. ancipiti mentem formidine preſſus 
Obſtupui, fteteruntque Come,.&, vox faucitus hejit. 
— Mibi frigidus horror 

Membra quatit geliduſque coit formidine ſanguis. 
Tum gelidus toto manabat corpore ſudor.. f 


Another but Yirgiz} would have. given Courage. to. his Hero, 
would have made him bold, and undaunted at the Fury of the 
Winds: and whilſt vulgar Souls are dejected, he ſhould have 
ſhew'd Courage above all Dangers ; - Nevertheleſs che Poer ex+ 
poſes to the ſight of 'the 7rojans an Hero: half dead for fear. 
Theſe Tears and Frights might be excuſable in his Son Aſcanius, 
becauſe a Child, but A£zzas muſt not be fo Childiſh. No, this 
aptneſs to Start and Tremble upon all occaſions, ſeems not He- 


. roic, nor to become the Founder of the' Roman Empire, and the 


Father. of all the Ceſars. Fo | et 

' And as for the. Coxrage of cEneas, it may be alſo juſtly que- 
ſtiond from his'way of cloſing the-main Action of the Poem: 
I mean, his fighting with, and killing 7arnes. Nor is:the Va- 
lour of 7#rmns-more evident: - For, when 7urnus ſaw all the 
Eyes of the Latines bent upon him, to decide the War by a 
Dow! with Zzeas, he brayely anſwers their expeQation art. firſt, 
ayMgc;:; 5 + 5145 1 WR 5, ſs, 
F — Zac Dardanvium dextra ſub Tartara mittam. 


— Noſtro dirimatur ſanguin bellum. 


But when, the next day, they.came. to -agree upon the Condi- 
tions of the Fight, how alcer'd is Zurnus Cds ! He is de- 
jeRed both in Mind and Body, his Eyes are ſunk into his 
Head, and:his Countenance' is pale. RT nor nt 


1 nee([1 # tacito- progreſſes demiſſo lumine Turns, 
. Tabenteſqu: gene, & juvenili in corpore pallor. 
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So that he caus'd the Latines to pity him. 


Tarni ſortem miſcrantur iniquam. 


Tho' *cis not Yjirgit's buſineſs tro commend much 7urnns, yer 
ought he to look to the Credit of his Hero, who'"ean teap no 
Honour, by fighting with ſuch a Cowardly Adverſaty.” Bur ler 
us ſee further... Ig 

In the Fight the Sword of 7urnus breaks. 


FREY — perfedus enfis 
Frangitnr. _ bv OR I WR ER 


Then Turns runs away, and /Zneas follows him. Turnes calls 


for a better Sword, bur ZEyeas threatcts Death to any that ſhall 


brin g One.” 
Lneas mortem mInarny. 


Neither of them A&t like Heros, but both Cowardly ; and - 


ZEntas the more baſely of the rwo, becauſe Arm'd Cap-a-pre ; 
nevertheleſs Zurnus pets an Heayenly Sword at laſt. Now who 
will not expect ſome gallant Action done with it by this King 
of the Retitians 2 and what can that Atchieyement poſlibly be 2 
Why rruly, as if void of all Senſe and Underſtanding, ſays 
Ruens: Bone, reiFeque mentis expertem, he fairly puts up this 
miraculous Sword, and takes up a huge, huge Land-mark Stone, 
which twelye other ſtrong Men were not able ro lift up: -- 


mm ——— Sax circumfpicit ingens, 
Saxum antiquum mngens, — —— 


4 b 


Vix ilud let bis ſex cervice ſubirent. 


Turnus dares not Fight Zneas hand to hand, bur Afſaults him at 


2 diſtance. 


Bur AZyeiv eaſily declining the unwieldy Stone, run Turns 


into the Thigh, who falling down diſarm'd, 'begg'd Quarter ; 
yer 7Eyeas kills him, tho” he conjures Aneas to grant him Life, 
by the very Ghoſt of his Father Anchiſes. — Miſeri 
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concerning Homan and Vikeir, 


—— ſer; te fi qu parents 
T angere cura ph, oro, Dauni miſerere ſemedt«. 


Tho' he owns him to be ViRorious, and reſigns up to him L«- 
vinia for Wife, YViciſti, tus eff Lavinia coninx, {iD all Intreaties 
are ain t9-a -- vapngh Adverfary. T know that the Death of 
Turuns $1 ry to compleat the Aftion, in caſe Yirgit in- 
tended to _ at <A Dearh of 7; So] which many deny. Bur 
then he ſhould haye broughe it ſo about, 'as not to deſtroy the 
CharaQter which he had given to -Emeas. 

Here, Yirgil ſhews great want of Judgment both in che Cha- 
raQers of bis two chief Heroes, as well as in the <loſe of the 
_—_ Adtion. A judicious Heroic Poet would rather haye made 

LEntas lightly arm's, and yet have triumph'd over his Adverſa- 
ry, arm'd Cap-a-pee. - What a pretty thing ir is to ſee Anas pur- 
ſue 7urnus, who runs away as a Child, at the — qrrwmy of 2 
Spirit ; nay, threatens to kill any tha ſhall help 7urnus to a 
Sword ; thus waving to fight with an armed Man, wing he him- 
elf is clad with an Armour wro ught by Pulcan; thus, he declares 
for a Vidory obtain'd not by Valour, but by Chance and Ad- 
vantage. I thought one could not oppoſe -4 Hero's, Enemies 
too dreadful: and Thave« ener heard, that noughr but an obſti- 
; nate Fight could. gain a glorious Victory. On the other fide, 
why does Virgil make Turnas throw ſuch a huge vaſt Stone - 
was he to fell G ants? Had he the terror of the World to fight 

againſt 2 For, Tarmas i ir ſeems is- bur a Py2my before Aieules- 

IT. As to the Charactcrs of Yirgil's Gods call'd Heavenly Ma- 
chines : whara prepoſterous Perſonage Yirgil makes Juno at all 
along the Poem ; bur eſpecially in the firſt Book. She has heard. 
audierat, pretends Vi; EY (as f, ſhe knew nor but by-bear-fay : } 
That Z»eas was to ſettle in 7taly , and there found/an Empire, 
which ſhould deſtroy her dearly beloved Carthage, Tyrias. olin: 
que everterct Arces; To prevent this, She with Gogdlike Charity. 
reſolyes to deſtroy the'T7ojans, ſaying to Eoluss 7 


——— ſabmerſas obrue puppss, 
mn Ft ajsjice corpora ponto. 


2 
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Co that he caus'd the Latines to pity him. 


Terni fortem miſerantur iniquam. 


Tho' *cis not Yjirgil's buſineſs to commend much 7urzs, yer 
ought he to look to the Credit of his Hero, who'"can reap no 
Honour, by fighting with ſuch a Cowardly Adverſaty.” Bur let 
us ſee further... 6 ena, 

In the Fight the Sword of Tarnus breaks. 


— perfidus enfis 


angit ol cm — —— 


Then Turns runs away, and /ZE»eas follows him. Turns: calls 


for a better Sword, but ZEnas threatetis Death to ay that ſhall 


brin g One.” 
LAneas mortem minarny. 


Neither of them At like Heros, but both Cowardly; and 


ZEnzas the more baſely of the two, becauſe Arm'd Cap-a-pre ; 
nevertheleſs Zurzus pets an Heavenly Sword at laſt. Now who 
will not expect ſome gallant Action done with it by this King 
of the Ratilians 2 and whar can that Archieyement poſlibly be 2 
Why truly, as if void of all Senſe and Underſtanding, ſays 
Ruens : Bone, redFeque mentis expertem, he fairly puts up this. 
miraculous Sword, and takes up a huge, huge Land-mark Stone, 
which twelve other ſtrong Men were not able to lift up: -- 


—— Sx cir ne, 
Saxum antiquum ingens,  . xn x —— 
Limes agro }- Af IPRnrR 

Vix ilad lth bis ſex cervice ſubirent. 


Zurnus dares nor Fight neces hand to hand, bur Affaults him at 
a diſtance. | 

Bur Z»exv eaſily declining the unwieldy Stone, run Turns 
iato the Thigh, who falling down diſarm'd, 'begg'd Quarter ; 
yer 7Eyeas kills him, tho* he conjures Anas to grant him Life, 
by the very Ghoſt of his Father Anchiſes. — Miſeri 
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concerning Homan and Vier, 


T angere cura poteft, oro, Dauni miſerere ſenetF4. 


Tho' he owns himto be Viftorious, and reſigns up to him La- 
vinia for Wife, YViciſti, tua eff Lavinia coninx, bur all Intreaties 
are vain to-a Cowardly Adverfary. IT know that the Death of 
Turns is:neceſlary to compleat the Aftion, in caſe Yirgil in- 
tended to cloſe at the Death of 7«rnus, which many deny. Bur 
then he ſhould haye brought ir ſo abour, 'as not to deſtroy the 
CharaQer which he had given to 2Eneas. 

Here, Yirgil ſhews great want of Judgment both in rhe Cha- 
raters of his two chief Heroes, as well as in the cloſe of the 
main Action. A judicious Heroic Poet would rather have made 
LEneas lightly arm'd, and yet have triumph'd over his Adverſa- 
ry, arm'd Cap-4-pee. What a pretty thing ir is to ſee Areas pur- 
ſue 7zrnus, who runs away as a Child, at the apprehenſion of a 
Spiric ; «nay, threatens to kill any that ſhall help 7urnns to a 
Sword ; thus-waving to fight with an armed Man, when he him- 
ſelf is clad with an Armour wrought by P#lcan; thus, he declares 
for a Vidory obtain'd not by Valour, but by Chance and Ad- 
vantage. I thought one could not oppoſe to Hero's, Encmics 
too dreadful: and Thave ever heard, that noughr but an obſti- 


nate Fight could; gain 'a glorious Victory. On the other fide, 


why does Yirgil make Turnus throw ſuch a huge vaſt Stone - 
was he to fell Gyants? Had he the terror of the World to fight 
againſt > For, 7arnus it ſeems is-but a Pyzmy before Hexcules. 

IT. As to the Charactcrs of Yirgil's Gods call'd Heavenly Ma- 
chines : whata prepoſterous Perſonage Virgil makes Juno att a1! 
along the Poem ; bur eſpecially in the firſt Book. She has heard. 
audicrat, pretends Yir va (as if ſhe knew not but by bear-fay : ; 
That zZneas was to Fri in /taly, and there found an Empire, , 
which ſhould deſtroy her dearly beloved Carthage, Tyrias. oli: 
gue everteret Arces ; To prevent this, She with Godlike Charity. 


reſolves to deſtroy the'T7ojans, ſaying to Eolus : 


 ſubmerſas obrue puppss, 


mn—— Ft aisjice corpora ponto. 
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Is it poſſible the Gods can be ſo Angry? And indeed, do not 
you think that Jaz grows-a'little too hot?- »----- 

I ever thougbr' nothing impoſlible to the Gods : .but it pleas'd 
not the Poer to give her cither Power or Credit, but only much 
Paſſion and Malice to deſtroy diſtreſſed Perſons, if the can. What 
a prepoſterous Sight to behold the Wife -of Fove in-a/petitioning 
Condition..to Folus, and ſo apprehenſive of a Denial, :that ſhe 
proffers him one of her faireſt Nymphs Deiopeza fatia Reward. 
What would not a God do for ſuch a dainty piece of Beauty! 
Whereupon the 7r9jan Fleet had unavoidably periſh'd;, had not 
the God Neptune peep'd out of the Pool, and. left Juno,vext. with 
Shame ;. ſo little Correſpondence. is there between /rgil's Gods. 

Again, continues; Perranlt, is:it a thing proper for 'Fenns, to 
intreat her Husband Y#lcan to make an Armour for nas her 
Baſtard by Arnchiſes 2 ro my thinking "tis a yery impudent Peti- 
tion. Her Infidelity to band {ems ſomething leſs offen- 
ſive, than the Impudence of this Suit. | 


- 


The cloſe .of the main Action of the Ezezs, ends alſo by a 
Machine, which utterly eclipſes all the Glory thereof, and there- 
fore forbid by Ariftotle. For, whilſt Zyrns. and Areas are 


fighting, Jove ſends down ſuch an horrid. Fury, that ſhe was 


able rorfright not. only a Man, but even whole Cities, ?otas ter- 
ritat uxbes. i Now, .this.\curſed Fury flew to and fro. before the 
eyes of i74rnus,.and flapt fo' hard his Shield” with. her Wings, 
that a ſudden fear {ciz'd on the young Prince. "i 


* of 


Arretteque horrore come, .& vox fattcibus hefit. 


Which made Turns reply thus: to FEneas, wha baſely inſulted 


over. him. ” 
 =——=== Non me? tua fervida terrent | 
Didta, ferox: Dii me terreat, &- Fupiter ho#is. 


So that King Zurnus is rather frighted out -.of :his Wits , and 
overcome by Fove himſelf, than Conquer'd by. #ncas. 
Could not #ntas the main Hero of the Poem, fight with 


Turnus alone ? Man to Man, King to King, 'Hero to- Hero! Ne 
Elercules quidem contra duos:; much leſsthan young Turnns, againſt 
the 
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Neſtor about the Abſence of Achilles,. Neſtor, 


aid. 


concerning” Homer cant: os 1 


the thundring God, an horrid gaſtly-#@91, ::and':> conquering 
Hero. - : Thijs is the pictended i main Acts ” \ſpdiled i in. - angry re re- 
TOs FR 99 4 | 
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F Eroic! Scnciments conſift:tin givin tO; vhs. Perſon. kb 
-Speeches,i Actions, Manners-an Aﬀections,. as aS\are. \Pro» 
Der to their Age, Condition and other Circumſtances: : -Fhey 
muſt be. x.7rue and” Exatt; for,” Truth is the very. Soul of the 
'Thought or :Sentiment.: - 2;"Noble; Sublime: and Strong, : ra fajle 
Admiration. .3: Pleafrng, ; which Phage Som A agrergbl Oe _ 
4 F lain from all OREN 
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Tho',” both” Pn] in his 7; with of Sul lime, and” Ribini in 
his Compar. of Hom. and | irg.,.c. 12. agree, That ial 1s ak 
ways noble in his Sertiment; as.well as in his, Expreſſion yet, as 
if the latter had forgot himſelf, he ſaid before Chap Mon; Yun 
mer's Sentiments are never. {o beautiful. as. his. Diſcourſes; ;- ber 
cauſe, he. minded ,not. fo, much to-:think. well, as.tq ſpeak. Þ 
One cannor deny but that his Perſonages ſpeak well ; Bays 
the moſt. Fan eir. Sentiments: are . Uunwor my :th cir Ch 
racers. Thus, 


In the Ninth Book of the Tliads,  Agamenuon Dy to: 
NH jen , that he 
will give him incomparable good. Coun(cl;.. and.th bar... goes bn 

Man. ſince the world ſteod, gave ſo wy fire excelle 
Man ſo wiſe ought; to be morc madelt.-. Yet; | 
gives, adds Rapin,is no great Matter; ſince ir amounts on” to 
pacifie Achilles, to make; him Sarisfadtien,. and. ſo ger him tore- 
rurn to. the Camp ; .Which any. ordinary Capacity, might. have... 
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-. Again; continues the ſame Critick, Antilochae., Nefor's Son, in 
formal Diſcourſe with them, and conjures them to do their ut- 
moſt to overcome Menelaus and Diomedes in the Courſe and Ra- 
ces-run, for the Death of Patroclus. = 
' Becauſe, ſays thistrifling Orator,. his Father will either {ll 
them, or cut their Throats, if they do otherwiſe. 


Perrazlt, Parallelle Compar.of, Flom. and Vizg. Tom, 2; relates - 


-abundance of ridiculous and comical Senriments, wherewich 
-old Homer has ſtuft his Two Poems. Thus our celebrated Poet 
ys in the firſt ofhis 7Hiaas, that when it thunders, Jove beats his 
Dam ; as when itrains and the Sun ſhines ar once, "Children ſay, 
the Devil beats his. This ſeems little worthy either of rhe God 
.or the Poet, 1 OHSS. Þ Fog 
In the® 4th Book,” a Shepherd comparing the Beauty of his 
Miſtreſs, fays, She” is like te rhe: flowers 'of x Meadow, which 
feed Cows very Fat, which give Milk very White, whereof they 
make excellent Cheeſes. © No 1: ts 
Homer compares Ulyſſes turning in hisbed, and not being able 
to ſleep, to a Gut-pudding or Sawſage' broyling on a Gridiron. 
Is this worthy of the floxid, copious, majeſtick, nay divine 
Flomer. 9/6 o + 
"In the 4th Book, our great Poet telling how Menelans was 
wounded'in his white Thigh, ſays, 7%e black Blood came out of 
his Wound, as when a Meonian or Carian Womar' dyes Ivory into 
Purple ; to. make Boſſes or Stuxs to Bridlts of Horſes. ' This Ivory 
& in her Chamber, and ſeveral Knights would glaflly have it ; but they 
keep or the King this Ornament, which is honorable both to th: 
EHorfe and the Rider. The beginning of this Compariſon is true 
-and excellent; for, nothing reſembles better to Blood on a fair 
Skin, than Tarps on Ivory : Bur all the reſt is meer Stuff and 
Nonſenſe. Merhinks this Compariſon is made up of Three or 
Four Colours ; and when ended, T.-know not where T am, nor 
how I find my elf with theſe Boſſes, Kings and Knights in a 
Metin Woman's Cloſer, by the occaſion of a Wounded Man's 
1 
L 0a Lib-3. Prince Telemachus, having put on hisfine Shoes, 
he calls his Council, wherein he repreſents to them, that the 
Suiters 


* 7, w. L16. 


concernirdg. Houzx and: Vikeon. 19 
Suiters of his Mother eat up his fat Oxen, Sheep and Goats ; 
that he valu'd it not; if fuchras they of his Council ear” them ; 
becayſe he knew they would pay him well, which is not to be 
expedted from ſuch Gallants : and'all this he fays weeping. 
What Meanneſs, what Poverty! bork in the Poet and the Prince 


he ſpeaks of. | 

Bur the whole Sixth Book of the Oats is Þ xinty” 
Mirth, from one end to the other; where 'the Ptinceſs yon 
Dau ghter ro King Alcinons, goes to the River towaſh and. buck 
che Cloaths, both of her Father and Three Brothers, alledging 
char the King ſhould haye clean Linnen at leaſt when he went - 
to Council. Ulyſes awakened at the | Lopdeges, 


noiſe of theſc 
came naked to Navfica, holding only 2 _ Boug 
to hide his nakedneſs. And thus-t ing 
together ro the King's Palace, where rhey found the Queen ſir-- 
ting on the pin + in the Chimney-corner, and ſpinning by the 
light of rhe fire. There was alſo King: Ai{novs fitting 'in his. 
Chair like a God, thaeſets himſelf to drink, fays. -— wy Then. 
the King asked' Uly[cs what his Name was, for Every ane has a: 
Name, adds gravely that Prince ; and'quring that. Supper, lie 
made a long Diſcqurſe to Ulyſſes, wherein I will Cappale there. 
is Senſe, yet I ſeenone. But Uliſes defired the King xo ler him. 
car his ViQuals quietly, for he was. indeed hungry, not being a: 
God, ſaid he: Yet was Ciyſſes. berter bred rhan to Ear up' all, 
bur nobly carved a Raſher of Bacon, , and gave. it to- the Piper 
ie him. When we ac paſt Twelve. Fea of Age 2..caf ONe- 
Fg. in ſuch Tales of 'ridicufous Hi eros, 1 e, or Th 

n our common Farmers? Tre an "Ede nels to- 

roaioN up all. 


- Virgil! s Sentiments wy het with the Aubt TY 


Tho' Yr gal is not liable eo angby YR 
as Her, yet he forgets himſelf eines, mt 
then from his uſual Heroic Gravity. What think you Frhis Ob- 
ſervation which Aſcanjus makes/ in cating his Luncheon of Bread,” 
of which was his Meat: Ah? we haye eat up our. Tables: Book: 


» | Flens! 
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Hews!. /. etiam menſus confeminus, inquit. Tiles. frets 


By which Oracle /Eneas knew they were at the nd of their Trou- 
bles. Is this Diſcovery grave cnough for a Poem as lofty as is 
the Aris Neither can the Father forbear from ſhewing his 
Approbation of this his Sons unridling.fo well the Harpy Celeno's 
Prophecy in the 39; Book of caring: their 7 JOS, 


Diitis ſtaliam — — — 

Sed non ante datam cingetis ; maenibas urbem, 

Quan vos dir Ira 1 fames. En, n= 

_ Ambiſas ſublga  malis abſumert menſas. 257. 
wa, 


I'know the ancient Auguries were held as very ſcrious things 
by the Heathens : Bur: methinks the reſolving thus thedifficulty, 
1s litele 405i! 

2.” Bur'norhing betrays more either the meanneſs of Vireil's 
Suntimnents; or the barrenneſs of his Inyention, than the: feake 
ing arrival of the 7; rojam”at Carthage, 'in''the 1. Book; whether 
of Areas himſelf, or of his other chief Officers, Amhens, Serge= 
ftus,' Cleamthgs, ' or the 7 WA who _ come in begging 
Addrelles 0: Queen mv! MW log 


aged 708 71; 46 
—propias res ics fre. 


o "__— te-miſeri OYAMmUs. - 
Proteſting that they hatided not to Prey in her. Country, in an | 
hoſtile Manner, as Pyrates; TR W: hey, our, Pride and ' 
Courage are quire' dejetted.. . 04s | 


Non ea vis animo, nec tanta lacrti« vidtis | 


A Poet of more- genetous: Sentiments, would ' rather have 
brought —_ dc «by Colours) to Carthage, by makin -—- 
epilary-en to chat Queen, at their. a cit 
r | _ from.the,cavithing hands of King. Farbas a u9-bel 
: boyring;Prince, whom the had often baffled in his. Pretenſions, 
gh the. Daniger of ſome furious Lion (frequent in thoſe parts) 
as the s.rzkin the Air; .or any other.nobler way, to engage - 
Queen Dido's Kindneſs to them. 
But. 
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But if theſe ſhipwrackt Banaitti came ſheakingly to Carthage, 
they go from it as unthankfully. Queen Dido out of a Royal 
Generoſity opens to them her Ports, admits Azeas into her Pa- 
lace, repairs his Ships, and heaps upon him all ſorts of Benefits. 
But, when the perfidious 770jay is recruited, his Fleet fitted up, 
and had got from this generous Princeſs what he could, then he 
baſely forſakes her ; and under pretence of a Viſion, he tells 
her, 'tis by the Will of the Gods that he departs. 


Interpres Drvgm — —— 
celeres manaata per anuras. 
D e 4 ali j4 — I ON Dn Ine 


A- gallant Man would not have believed fo lightly on the 
Truth of an Apparition. 

Scarce had Mercury ended his Meſlage, but he takes leave of 
the Queen. I know, fays he, great Princeſs, how much I am be- 
holden to you, and it ſhall never eſcape my Memory; and were 
not I forc'd to obey the Gods who call me to taly; If I could 
diſpoſe of my own ſelf----- What think ye he would do ? admire 
how well he plays the Gallant ; doubtleſs ſtay at Carthage, and 
live with Dido: bur no ſuch thing : I would go adds he, to repair 
the Ruines of 7roy, and reſtore the Throne of Priamus: 


Urbem T roj anan primum, dulceſque meorune 
Reliquias colerem, Priami, CC. ——= 


Was there ever ſeen ſuch a cold parting from a Miſtreſs ſince the 
days of Yirgil Did ever any Man of Wit expreſs ſuch flat Sen- 
timents on ſuch a tender Occafion? 

3. May not we alſo reckon among Yirzil's Sentiments, the 
moral Reflexion of Mezentins tohis Horle Rhebe? O Rhebe, we 


have liv'd long, if any thing can be ſaid tobe long livd to mor- 
tal Men. 


Rhebe din, res fi qua din mortalibus ulla eft, 


F";ixtmns. 


> — —— 
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\ 


_ Conceits of Wit. 
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The Sentence is both, good and moral, but I know not why 
King Mezentivs makes it to his Horſe, as to a rational Creature. 
*Tis.good Doctrine loſt, unleſs this Horſe was defcended. in a di- 
rect line from Pegaſus, and had more reaſon than others. - 


4. What a {welling,. Vanity. does Y77g:/ put into the Mouth of 


ZEneas, when being near Carihaze, and asked whathe, was? He 
moſt ridiculouſly an{wers, Ko 


Sum pius AEneas fama ſuper ethera notus. 


This is not becoming in his own Mouth, no more than what he 
ſaid to Lauſus : Comfort your fRIf in your. Misfortune : you, dy 
by the hand of great AZzeas. AEnee magni dextra cadis. Such 
proud Sentiments of himſelf, mixt with his Bigotry , are: be- 
yond any we can make. 
5, Tinſiſt not on his comparing the Beauty of Aſeanins to a. 

piece of ivory {et in Box ; nor a Queen angry, to a Top which 
Children whip in a Porch ; with ſome few Pedantick Notes and 


_ 


Num capti potuere capi? num incenſa cremavit ? 


SecT, VI. 


Homer and Virgil's Style and Expreſſion. 
EDEE NY 


| |= kei Expreſfion, which is the manner of ſetting forth no-- 


ble Sentiments, ought to have theſe Conditions; 1. To- 
be Proper and Pure. _ 2. Plain and Clear. . 3. Splendid and Lofty. 
4+ Numerous and Sounding. To which may be added a 5th. To- 
diſcern exatly what ought to be ſaid Figuratively, and what _ 
Plainly. F pl Ry 


Ho- 


A A AH 
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Homer's Expreſſion compar'd with the Ral:. 


1n this part it is, where all agree, that Zomer Triumphis. 
Rapin obſerves well, Compar. of Hom. & Virg. Chap. 9. That moſt 


of the Ancients who have given ſuch Praiſes to Zomer, minded 
only the Elegancy ot his Expreſſion : and that *tis by the won- 
derful Talent in the Greek Tongue, that Zomer charm'd all 


Antiquity and the Learned in all Ages; eſpecially in the occaſi- 
ons where he goes about to Exhorr, Perſwade, or ro Comfort. 
Yet is not this Poer altogether free neither, adds Rapiy, Ch. ro. 
from ſome ſmall Faults in this Point, ariſing from human Frail- 
ty, or a pardonable Negligence in his Trantitions and Epithets. 


—— 708 ego Pances 
Offendor macubis, quas ant incuria fudit, 
Ant humana parum cavit natura. 


| I————_—_— 


His 7ran{itions which by their Character ought to be much 
varied, to prevent loathing, are all alike in the moſt part of 
his Work; one cannot reckon up above 20 or 3o ſorts at moſt, 
in the ſpace of near 30000 Verles. His Epithetes and Adverbs 
make up one of his greateſt Beauties ; yet are many. of them 
Uſeleſs and General ; as well as his ſundry Dzales, to lengthen 
and ſhorten the Syllables of his Verſes, which would prove a 


thing very impertinent in Engliſh. 
Virgil's Expreſſion compar d with the Rule. 


Tho' Monſieur Segrais, in his Preface to Virgil tranſlated, 
Numb. 14- pretends that Yirgil's Expreſſion is Magnificent, Even 
and Pure, to ſuch a degree, that no other ever atrained to: tho 
Rapin alio pretends that Yireil's Words are Things.” Cimpar. 
Hom. Virs, Chap. t3. & 11. Yet YVidtorins the chief Critick of 
Htaly, in his Comment on Ariſtotle, and Balzac in his Oenvres Di- 
verſ?s, both accule Virgil of miſtaking words the one for the 
other, and to be le(s Pure and Latin than Lucretins. 


D 2 It 
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If it be true that O#ſcarity is the greateſt of all Faults in mat- 
tex of Stile, I know not how Yirzil can be excuſed, or paſs for 
2 Writer in hundreds of Paſſages in his #7:is. For inſtance, 
Did any one yet-ever underſtand what Y3rgi! means, at the lat- 
ter end of his fixth Book, by theſe following Verſes? 


Swnt gemini Somni porte : quarum altera fertur 
Cornea, qua veris Po datnr exitus umbris : 
Altera, Condenti perfecta nitens Elephanto ; 

Sed falfa ad calum mittunt inſomnia mancs. 
His uti tum natum Anchiſes unaque Sibyllan 
Proſequitur diflis, portaque emittit eburna. 


Either this is Nonſenſe, or it ſignifies. that all what Zzeas ſaw 
in Hell, is but a meer falſe lying Dream. One would think, 
that having taken pains to ſhew what ſhould be the glorious 
Poſterity of Aneas, he intended now to deſtroy the belief 


_ thereof. 


Clarty being the firſt Vertue of Eloquence: Prima eſt Eli 
quentie Virtus , perſpicuitas. Quint. Lib. 2. Cap. 3. good Senſe 
requires that we think always clearly, and expreſs our ſelves 
the {fame : Elſe the Sublime, Wonderful, and Pleafingnels figni- 
fies bur little, or rather nothing pleaſes that is not underſtood, 
and where we are in a continual Fog, Miſt, and Darkneſs. I 

eſtion much whether thoſe we underſtand not, underſtood 
Sanlaires, if they were compeli'd to explain their meaning, as 
the famous Lope de Yega ingeniouſly own'd to Camus Biſhop of 
Bellay, that he underſtood not himſelf one of his own Sonnets. 

Brevity, ſays Horace, is a great occaſion of Obicurity. Dum 
brevis (um, 05ſcurus flo. It often happens, that with binding up 
things too cloſe, we choak or ftifle them, as we may ſay. So 
that a Thought is obſcure, when not enlarged our fo far as it 
ought ; - as in a Geographical Map, where the Towns, Rivers, 
and Hills are crouded together. This I judge to be the occaſion 
of Yirgil's frequent Obſcurity. For molt Criticks look on Yirgil 
with our excellent Mr. Dryden, as a ſuccine?, and grave, Majeſtick 
Writer ; one who— was ſtill aiming to croud his Senſe into as narrow 
8 compaſs as poſſibly he could, For which reaſon he is ſo Figurative, 

that 


FY Y. 


concerning Homen and Vineis, © 25 
that he requires (1 may almoſt ſay) a Grammar apart to conflirue him: 


Virgil therefore (adds he) being fo-very ſparing of his Worad's,---<- 
and legving ſo much to be imagin'd by the Reader «= is much th: 


cloſeſt of any Roman Poet. Again, Virgil ſtudying brevity,-<-= ſom: 


have call d him the T, orture of Grammarians. Dryden's Preface to 
the 2. Part of the Miſcellazies. Add to this plain, tho' indirect 
Confeffion of Yirgil's Obſcurity, Ruewi's i Tranſlation of all 
his Works into Latin plain Proſe, for 'a more general aſliſtance 
againſt the ſaid Obſcurity. 

Methinks the words of Spits, Kettles, Pans, Garbage and 
Greaſe, are very mean, yet are they' as frequent-in the ,Zc7s, 
as in our Kitchins- 


Tergora diripiunt coftis, & viſcera nudant, 

Pars in fruſta ſecant, vernbuſque trementia figumt. 

Littore ahena locant alit, Lib.1. 

Subjiciant vernbus prunas, & viſcera torrent. Lib. 5. 
pingues ſpatiatur ad Aras. Lib. 4. 

Pingue ſuperque oleum > vapor ardentibus Extis, 

Pars caliaos latices, & ahena undantia flanamis.- 


Here is enough to turna fqueamiſh Readers Stomach. -But good 
Father Boſſ#:tells us, that. ſuch Kitchin-ſtuff Expreſſions are ſa- 
youry to the Holy Ghoſt. . Tout cela.etoit au gouſt du S. Eſprit 
meme, qui ua pu Favoir mauvais. Tra. du Poem Epic. |. 6. ch. 8. 
Tho' it is allowable to ſtretch che 'Zyperbole beyond the 
bounds of Truth, yet ought: it not- to pals thoſe of Probability, 


_ as Virgil does. in deſcribing the Nimbleneſs of Camilla. 


Tlla, vel intatte ſegetis per ſumma wolaret 
Gramina.: nec teneras curſu lefiſſet ariſtas : 

Vel mare per medium, fluttu 1 twmenti, 
Ferret iter ; celeres nec tingeret aquore plantas. 


I queſtion much whether in an Heroic Poem, one may make a 
Princeſs run over Ears of Corn, without bending them ; over the 
Waves of the Seca, without wetting the ſole of her Foot. 


Again, - 


hiding Harſhneſs ? 
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Again; our Laureat Poct tells us, that Marcellus was {o' Va 
liant, that none could - withſtand him, whether he. fought on 
Foot, or whether he prickt the Shoulders of his Horſe with his 


OpUurs. 
=oncnn—ee fogeret CaICarirus armos. 


'Tis unſufferable, - that to. make an harmonious Verſe, :a-Poet 
ſhall ay; that a Gentleman ſpurr'd the Shoulders of his Horſe, 
inſtead of his Sides. {RB 
Some accuſe Yirg:l, and with Truth, of repeating over not 
only the ſame things, but the very ſame Verſes alfo, as theſe 
before quoted. | | Aav© nt 


Obſtupui, ſteteruntque: rome, & vox fancibns hefit. Lih, 2.774. 
Obtupui, ſteteruntque come, & vox faucibus hefit. Lib. 3.48. 


He has alſo his Tautologies of Letters; and. Rhymes, as, F) 


FINER © = Talia didta dabat, \t | \ 
Nuſquam omittebat, oculoſque ſub aſtra tenebat. . - | 


Conſider. well theſe Expreſſions, and-tell.me wherein conſiſts 
rheir Elegancy? Ts it:in their ſnarling Syllables 2 -or. in their 


ni— — Zeta rotis Artora rubebat- 
— Nec qu pre. cant. 

Non Teucros neat 'in Rutulos, Teucrum arma quieſcant 
Et Rutulum — 

Diſluit, falva reſplendent frazmiua arena. 
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T7 Rom all that has: been ſaid', 1: thiak I 'may'fafely infer; 
That the Compleat Heroic ' Poexe \is yer unboyt;- Fhar the 
Ancients have made but coarſe draughts of this ſort of Poeſje, 
and that it is reſery'd to the Moderns to ſet the laſt hand 
thereunto, for Invention, Form and Contrivance, Characters 
and Sentiments ; tho', for Expreſton, they will ever come ſhort, 
becauſe the Modern Languages are far inferior, to the Greek eſpe- 
cially. Beſides, that the Rules of the Epic- Poeſie are better 
underſtood now a days than ever before ; ſince the famous 
Conteſt of Torquato Taſſo with the Academy of Florence about 
his Poem of Feruſalem deliver'd , of which the Eloquent Balzac 
ſaid well, that in. this kind of excellent Writing, F7rgil is- the- 
cauſe that Taſſo is not the firſt, and 7aſſo, that Yirgi is nor 
the only. Diſcours ſur la Tragedie d Ferode par Hejnſins: 
Tho' the Party againſt Zomer and Yirgil is the leaſt, 'ris 
neither the leſs Strong, nor the leſs Rational. And I'am apt 
to believe, that notwithſtanding Caſaubon's Curſe : Qui Flome- 
rum contemnunt, vix illis optari quidquam pejus poteſt, quam ut fa- 
tuitate ſua fruantur. Caſaub. diſſertat. d: Homero, it would be- 
come Victorious over-the- other , if the neceſſiry we are in, 
to put Zomer and Yirgil into the hands of Youth, for their 
rare Expreſſion in Greek and Latin, did not make them deal 
favourably with abundance of things, which otherwiſe they 
would condemn. . AlciZiades therefore was in the right to Box 
that Maſter, in whoſe School he found not EFomer's Works. 
Apophthegm. Principum in Plutarch. | 
'Eet therefore Fiomer and Yireil's Poems be confin'd to the 
Schools, where Evangelus in Macrobio thinks them only pro- 
per , inſtituendis tantum pueris idones. Saturnal. Lib. 1, C. 24. 
for their excellent Language, for their proper, clear, natural, 
ſublime, and numerous Expreſſions : Bur not appear at Court, 
nor be put into the hands of ſuch Scholars as wear Swords 
by their ſides, and hold a Commanders Staff in their hand. 
bk Finally, 
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ir-and much Delight : 


oic Poem , and 


of an Epic Fable, as I ſee none, 1 cannot 
[ thetni- to the; |--of Gentlemen, " fays 


